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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 





ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Station of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 253. Land, 600 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, etc. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism, 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 47. 
Land, 280 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system B1nte ComMUNISM 
or Comptex MarriaGe, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does of mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a women with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help ; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do riot give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 


These C ities are ly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted to a certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Wallingford Community, though it has not attained the 
normal size, has as many members as it can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as it grows in capital and buildings. 
3- The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they can not all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are, 
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ANSWERED. 
BY BELLE COOKE, 


Not in my way nor at my time 

My heart’s petitions answer gain ; 
I ask, and all my days are full 

Of longing that I may attain. 
“ This time,” I cry, “do not delay ; 
Give me the boon I ask to-day.” 
But opportunity goes by, 

And while I pray my lips are fed 
With something that I have not asked, 

Nay, what I wanted not, instead. 
But still the food is sweet, I find, 
And leaves no taste of gall behind. 


The Master’s hand has blessed the gift, 
And so it must be good for me ; 

And yet my heart goes sighing still 
For that which I had hoped to see. 

No pain or labor would I spare 

If he would only grant this prayer. 


I see the hands of others filled 
With that which I have been denied ; 
And they care not, but scorn perchance, 
Because they are so well supplied. 
I see and pray (whate’er my quest), 
“ Lord, let me know when I am blest!” 


I wander on, nor e’er forget 
The treasure that I crave the most, 
And think “ Perhaps it is too late, 
All opportunity is lost ;”’ 
When lo! I see the blessing sweet 
Is lying, fair, beneath my feet ! 


THE TRUE GUIDE-BOOK. 


HE great mistake of the hadean spirit- 

ualists, even in their present extreme of 
apparently enormous credulity, is after all 
infidelity—believing too little instead of believ- 
ing too much. For observe, that with all 
their new methods of communication, they are 
still far behind the facilities of old Bible times. 
Compare the Bible record of supernatural 
manifestations, with the modern rappings. On 
the one side we have face-to-face intercourse ; 
on the other tedious telegraphing, as though 
the parties were separated by great distances, 
The hadeans move tables, and crook spoons ; 
but the spirits of old, rolled away great rocks, 
earthquaked prisons, and opened for captives a 
pathway through bolted doors, iron gates, and 
ranks of sentinels—so doing substantial ser- 
vice, instead of pottering with mere curiosi- 
ties. 

The Bible is sure, at last, to be the guide- 
book of all wno are honestly seeking facts or 
philosophy in the spiritual region. It goes to 
the bottom of the whole matter, by recognizing 
as a familiar fact the universal pressure of the 
spiritual world on the visible, and by referring 
all sorts of events, common as well as marvel- 
ous, to the agencies of God and the angels on 
the one hand, and the devil and his demons on 
the other. The fact that the hadeans believe 


too little instead of too much, is very observa- 
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ble, in their no-philosophy about the devil and 
evil spirits. They will yet have to learn of the 
Bible the shady half of the science which they 
are dallying with; and some of them are be- 
ginning to surmise that there is darkness as 
well as light in the new world which they are 
exploring—that there is spiritual wickedness 
even in the heavenly places; and that there 
may be devils and a hell beyond their present 
discoveries. 

The Bible, by opening to our view the whole 
field of spirits, evil as well as good, puts us in con- 
dition to provide against mischievous invasion. 
And then it offers us in Christ, effectual ar- 
mor, and power for the contest. 
of all principalities and powers. All devils are 
subject to his name. No one need be at the 
mercy of spiritual sorceries. 
liever may effectually command all the spirits 
in Swedenborg’s army to stand back. 

The Bible too, gives us plain tests by which 
we may discern between good spirits and evil. 
“Beloved,” says John, “believe not every 
spirit, but try the spirits, whether they be of 
God ; because many false prophets are gone out 
into the world. Hereby know ye the Spirit 
of God: Every spirit that confesseth that 
Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is of God ; and 
every spirit that confesseth not that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh, is not of God. 
And this is that spirit of antichrist whereof 
ye have heard that it should come ; and even 
now already is it in the world.” 


He is the head 


It will be seen 
by reading the whole epistle in which this pas- 
sage occurs (especially the first chapter), 
that John has in view, not chiefly the personal 
manifestation of Christ, but rather his coming 
in believers as eternal life, cleansing them 
from sin. ‘To us this text has a still greater 
meaning. Christ has come, not only personally, 
and in the church, but in the promised power 
and glory of his second advent. ‘To confess 
Christ come in the flesh, is to confess He whole 
of his union with human nature—his first in- 
carnation, his embodiment in the Primitive 
Church, and his Second Coming at the end of 
the apostolic age. Spirits that do not under- 
stand these great things of Christ, know noth- 
ing as they ought to know, whatever may be 
their pretences. 

Our advice then, to those who are invaded 
by hadean sorceries, is to seek deliverance, 
not by believing less, but by believing more ; 
i. ¢., by betaking themselves to Bible philoso- 
phy, to Bible tests, to Bible powers; in one 
word, to Christ.—G. W. Noyes. 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 
LL who have taken upon themselves the 
new name, Christ’s, believe that the per- 
fect light now shines upon the spiritual world ; 


but the misfortune of a multitude of souls is 


‘The weakest be- | 


‘ 
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that they have not, though professing other- 


wise, the full enjoyment of that Light. As all 
light is God’s light, the physical as well as the 
spiritual, there is an analogy between the op- 
erations and benefits of these lights respect- 
ively, which appeals to the understanding. 


The sun-light was as bright when God first 
made the sun to give of its brightness to 
Earth, as it is to-day ; but then, geology teaches 
us, Earth was enveloped in thick mists through 
which the sun shone but imperfectly, and ap- 
peared from Earth’s surface but as a great, red 
ball of fire, and it was only after the course 
of centuries, that the clear sun-light became 
visible, as these mists were gradually dispelled 
in the order of nature’s development. ‘Then 
under the influences of the clear sunlight, 
“arth was enabled to put on her beautiful gar- 
ments, decking herself, to receive her human 
lord, Adam. 


Is not this the order of development or prog- 
ress in the spiritual world? ‘The resurrection 
of Christ ushered in the first day of the shin- 
ing upon human souls of the perfect Sun of 
God’s righteousness. Then indeed from Zion 
shone forth the perfection of beauty in God’s 
express image and brightness of His glory. 
But the spiritual world was then yet enshrouded 
in the mists of ignorance, superstition and un- 
belief through which the power of this divine 
Sun but imperfectly acted, and through which 
He was but imperfectly visible. And until 
the present day under how many so-called theo- 
logical covers do the remnants of these same 
mists continue hiding men’s souls from the per- 
fect “ Light of the World.” 


Christ indeed shines upon human souls, but 
to what a sad extent has He not been able, un- 
der these misty coverings, to cause the beauties 
of holiness to grow, and therefore spiritual 
nature puts not on her gloriously-wrought robes 
to meet her divine Lord, Jesus. ‘Io the mul- 
titudes all the brightness of Christ does not 
appear, and hence all of His work is not 
wrought upon andin them. In the develop- 
ment of the natural world we find every creat- 
ure in its own order; the genera of the paleo- 
zoic and the neozoic periods do not mingle, 
trilobites and mammals did not co-exist. ‘Thanks 
be to God that in the spiritual world the new 
waits not for the old, but though the many 
hide under the old shadows, away from the 
power which calls forth the divine life and 
beauty which spring up and appear under the 
full shining of the Sun of Righteousness upon 
human souls, yet these do not hinder those 
who seek the light and walk in it ,from being 
filled with the fulness of God, and enjoying 
Him, having His joys fulfilled in themselves. 

New-York, Sept. 4, 1875. j. HB. 


MIND AND BODY. 


HERE is an Eastern legend to the effect that 
once upon a time as the angel of sleep was 
approaching a plague-stricken city he met the 
spirit of pestilence and thus addressed him: 
“Tell me, O fell destroyer, how many victims 
have fallen before thine awful presence ? ” 
“ Ninety thousand,” was the reply of the ghastly 
specter. 
“And hast ¢how slain ninety thousand helpless 








human beings?” asked the angel of sleep with a 
shudder of horror. 

“No,” replied the fiend as he sped away. “I 
destroyed but forty thousand ; fear killed all the 
rest.” 

“ There is no mortal ill a distempered brain may 
not cause,” says Charles Read’s Dr. Sampson, and 
our medical records are full of facts illustrating 
the immense power for good or ill, the mind has 
over the body. Take for instance, the functional 
derangement of both the circulating and digestive 
systems by the sensations of fear. The first 
effect of a sudden fright is to quicken the heart’s 
action and to close the pores of the skin, causing 
the condition of things commonly known as 
“goose pimples.” This is simply a contraction 
of the small spiral muscles which surround each 
pore or sweat duct, causing it to close its open 
mouth and to project itself upward as a slight 
papular eruption. This checks for the time all, 
or pretty much all the action of the skin as an ex- 
cretory gland, and double duty is thrown on the 
internal viscera, kidneys, lungs and bowels. As 
the heart’s action is increased at the same time 
that the openings through the skin are closed, there 
is a sudden congestion or blockade of the whole 
circulatory system. The reaction from this which 
usually soon follows, throws open the pores of 
the skin which exude a cold sweat, the bowels 
and bladder lose their contractile power, and a 
relaxed condition is the result. Fear will not only 
cause.a loss of appetite but will interrupt digestion, 
check the secretion of milk and other glandular 
actions. A sudden fright or fit of anger or any 
strong mental emotion will so affect a nurse’s milk 
as to cause serious distress to the child. This 
condition of things as the effect of fear, may go 
still further and cause permanent organic changes 
and chronic diseases. It is not the fear of an 
actual disease which in these cases may lead to 
disease, but simply a discord or lack of unity of 
action between mind and body; or between the 
soul and its visible form. A soldier on the battle- 
field may be so frightened as to cause simply a 
chill of his body to be followed by a cold sweat, 
or diarrhea. A man may be shut up ina lion’s den, 
or exposed to some other frightfui peril and escape 
with his hair turned white ; or a prolonged exposure 
to extreme danger may result in a total eclipse of 
the understanding ; the person becomes an idiot. 
These results are not caused by the mind dwelling 
upon or expecting them, but, from a violent dis- 
organization, or interruption of natural mental 
action. The excessive fear of pain or death reiicts 
upon the system and produces actual pain and 
death, or disease. 

Here we will discriminate between the effects of 
morbid imagination and mental shocks. 

A sudden fright to a highly nervous person may 
produce death at once from the complete paralysis 
of the nerve centers. It may stop short of death 
and cause a diseased condition of the brain; the 
person becomes “foolish.” It may cause a “fit” 
of an epileptic nature, or it may simply cause a 
slight shock to the nerves and nothing more. In 
these cases there is usually no time for the mind 
to form any definite idea of what the danger is, 
or how it is going to affect the person, but simply 
an overwhelming sense of immediate annihilation, 
and which in extreme cases, more or less completly 
destroys the unity between soul and body at once. 
If, however, the imagination is at the bottom of 
the disease, we find a different train of circum- 
stances. The result may be the same, but the 
method is different. One or two cases of apparent- 
ly genuine hydrophobia which occurred in New 
York city last year well illustrate the effect of dis- 
eased or morbid imagination, and expectation of evil. 
The cases were those of men who had been bitten 
or thought they had been bitten by dogs at a time 








when the papers were full of Jost-mortem descrip- 
tions of the brains of a man who had just died of 
hydrophobia. The idea came upon one man that 
he had been bitten by a mad dog, and nothing could 
remove that impression from his mind. He had been 
bitten and he expected to die of hydrophobia. He 
watched for and expected that certain symptoms 
would appear at a certain time, and he had 
them. His imagination, or control, or whatever 
it was which had possession of him was determined 
to kill him by hydrophobia, and it did. The man 
died in al) the horrible agonies of the disease and 
a post-mortem showed a diseased condition of his 
brain very similar to that found in a genuine case 
of rabies. 


Imagination will sometimes seem to convert a 
harmless wart or tumor into a morbid growth. 
Your attention is accidently caught by some rough. 
ness of the skin, generally about the face. You 
wonder what caused it. You feel of it occasion- 
ally to see if it has grown any since the “last 
time.” You inspect it at the mirror and satisfy 
yourself that it as grown, and that it looks 
dark besides! You recall horrid stories of faces 
eaten out by cancers, and wonder if you had not 
better have it cut out at once. Meanwhile, and 
all the while, you are keeping up a constant “feel” 
so as to be thoroughly informed as to its daily 
and hourly progress. Under this sort of treatment 
your “cancer” does certainly thrive until at last in 
desperation you consult a doctor who makes an 
end at once of your “cancer” and anxiety by a 
dab of nitric acid. 

All this may seem extremely ridiculous to those 
who never were afflicted in this way, but it is a 
serious matter to those who get into the clutches 
of a “cancer imagination” and have not the cour- 
age to expose the devilish delusion. 

Here are some cases of the effect of imagina- 
tion as given by Sir Henry Holland: 

Stimulated attention will frequently give a local 
sense of arterial pulsation where not frequently 
felt, and create or augment those singing noises in 
the ears, which probably depend on the circulation 
through the capillary vessels. A similar direction 
of consciousness to the region of the stomach 
creates in this part a sense of weight, oppression, 
or other less definite uneasiness ; and when the 
stomach is full appears greatly to disturb due di- 
gestion of the food. The state and action of the 
bowels are much influenced by the same cause. 
A peculiar sense of weight and restlessness ap- 
proaching the cramp, is felt in a limb, to which the 
attention is particularly directed. So again, if the 
attention be directed to almost any part of the 
surface of the body, some feeling of itching, creep- 
ing, or tickling will soon be experienced. 

Here is one instance where strong mental emotion 
produced actual physical results : 

While a young child was playing at an open 
window the sash suddenly fell upon the little one’s 
hand which lay exposed upon the casing, amputa- 
ting three fingers as completely as if done bya 
surgeon’s knife. The mother who stood near and 
saw it all was so paralyzed with horror that she 
stood immovable, a silent spectator, while the dis- 
tracted family were sending for a physician and 
running half wild with excitement and grief. After 
the surgeon had dressed the child’s hand his at- 
tention was called to the mother who had not 
moved from her first position, but had stood star- 
ing at the blood-stained window sill. Upon exami- 
nation it was found that one of her own hands, the 
one corresponding to the injured one of the child, 
was extended and rigid, and three fingers were 
swollen and so exquisitely tender as to cause her 
to scream when they were touched. 

Here the effect of violent mental action was al- 
most as sudden and severe as if the mother’s hand 
had been beneath the falling sash and received 
upon her own flesh the cruel wound inflicted upon 
her child. 
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The two following cases by Prof. Bennet also 
well illustrate the effect of imagination : 


A clergyman told me that some time ago sus- 
picions were entertained in his parish of a woman 
who was supposed to have poisoned her newly- 
born infant. The coffin was exhumed, and the 
procurator-fiscal, who attended with the medical 
men to examine the body, declared that he already 
perceived the odor of decomposition, which made 
him feel faint, and in consequence he withdrew. 
But on opening the coffin it was found to be empty ; 
and it was afterwards ascertained that no child had 
been born, and consequently no murder committed. 


The second case is still more remarkable: 


A butcher was brought into the shop of Mr. 
McFarlan, the druggist, from the market opposite, 
suffering from a terrible accident. The man on trying 
to hook up a heavy piece of meat above his head, 
slipped, and the sharp hook penetrated his arm so 
that he himself was suspended. On being examined 
he was pale, almost pulseless and expressed himself 
as suffering acute agony. The arm could not 
be moved without causing excessive pain; and in 
cutting off the sleeve he frequently cried out; yet 
when the arm was exposed it was found to be quite 
uninjured, the hook only having traversed the 
sleeve of his coat! 


Here was a serious condition of things, all 
caused by an active imagination ; and no doubt the 
man actually suffered as much as if the iron hook 
had penetrated his flesh. The death of Bois- 
Guilbert in Scott’s story of Ivanhoe, well illustrates 
the extreme effect of intense mental emotion. 
This is not by any means an overdrawn or hypo- 
thetical case, but one which has been repeated a 
great many times in different ways, and under 
different circumstances, and simply demonstrates 
the fact that the mind or soul, the invisible and im- 
mortal part of a man, can seriously injure or de- 
stroy the external, visible form within which it 
dwells. And then the question naturally arises ; 
under the rule that “the measure for evil, is or 
may be, the measure for good,” can not the invisi- 
ble and immortal part of us act just as powerfully 
in preventing disease and death? If by an active 
imagination we can produce actual suffering or 
disease, can not the same imagination in another 
direction drive off disease and restore the body to 
health? If it be true that “there is no mortal illa 
distempered brain may not cause,” is it not equally 
true that there is no mortal ill which a healthy 
brain may not cure? It must beso. If mental 
action can actually cause molecular changes of one 
kind, it can of another. If a person gets a 
disease by expecting it, he can be cured of the 
same disease by reversing the process. The 
reason why this principle seems to direct all one 
way is simply because it is much easier to expect 
evil than good. We are more impressed with the 
power and subtilty of disease and death, than we 
are of health and life. We all get into the habit of 
prognosticating evil, and none more so than doctors 
of medicine. It would be an interesting medical 
experiment, if all the doctors in the world would try 
the effect of exhorting their patients to expect a re- 
covery in all cases of disease, no matter how 
desperate or incurable. Incredible though it may 
seem, yet it is true to a wonderful extent that By 
EXPECTATION WE CONTROL EVENTS. The essence 
of true prayer is expectation of good, an answer 
to our supplication. All of Christ’s miracles re- 
quired the condition of expectation of relief, or 
cure, on the part of the sick. See how the woman 
was cured of her long sickness by her expectations 
of relief; “For she said, if I may but touch his 
clothes I shall be whole. And straightway the 
fountain of her blood was dried up, and she felt in 
her body that she was healed of that plague.” It 
is true that the healing-power passed from Christ 
into her body and cured her ; but it is equally true 
that without her state of expectation as to the 
effect of ihat power, no miracle would have been 
performed. 

SUPPLEMENT. 
The following narrative somewhat illustrates the 





truth of the theory given above that the result of 
mental action or imagination may be to cure dis- 
ease as well as to cause it. I do not vouch for 
accuracy in the details, but simply give the story 
as it came to me: 


* * * “Tt was not long after this that one day I 
accidentally noticed that there was a hard, sore 
spot in one of my breasts, the left one I[ think. 
At first I paid but little attention to it, hardly 
thought of. it from one week’s end to another, until 
one day as I was reading a newspaper, I saw an 
advertisement of cancer’s cured by Dr. . 
I had scarcely finished reading the paragraph when 
suddenly a voice spoke to me as plainly as if a 
person had whispered into my ear the words: ‘“ You 
have got a cancer growing in your breast.” I was 
so frightened that I almost screamed right out be- 
fore folks, and J know I turned pale as could 
be. Then instead of telling any one about the 
matter, and getting help, I never said a word about 
it for several months, and words fail me to describe 
the daily and hourly torment I endured. Hardly 
an hour passed but that something or somebody 
seemed to whisper to me such insinuations as 
these: ‘ You will never see another summer come 
around ; you have passed your last birthday.’ 

“If I went to ride or did any thing unusual the 
same devilish, for I can call it nothing else, tempta- 
tion would follow me, and whisper just such re- 
marks all the way. I tried to forget it by reading 
the most sensational stories I could find; by work- 
ing at my business just as hard as I could, but all 
to no purpose. It grew stronger and stronger, or 
else 1 grew weaker and weaker to resist. O, how 
I used to long for night so that I could sleep, and 
so for a little while get away from that haunting 
demon. When I awoke in the morning I would 
think, ‘ What a bright clear day it is, how I: shall 
enjoy my walk to ; when memory would stop 
me with the whisper, ‘ You won’t take any more 
morning walks after this summer ; you are doomed.’ 
I would almost cry my eyes out at times at my 
dreadful prospect and at the thought of what I 
should lose. I would almost wish I might never 
awake, it seemed so nice to be free, if only in 
dreams from that dreadful persecution. I found 
myself watching for symptoms, and I got so in the 
habit of putting my hand up there to see if it were 
growing, or was more tender, that folks noticed it 
and asked me the reason of my doing so, and so I 
would slip away and hide long enough to take a 
good ‘feel’ without being seen by my friends. 
Of course I lost flesh and grew dreadfully nervous, 
for the Jump in my bosom did actually grow larger 
and more tender, and at times it would pain me 
some. You wonder I did not consult a doctor? 
I did resolve a hundred times not to go another 
day without consulting the doctor and so learn the 
worst. But then the thought would come, ‘ He 
will only confirm your worst fears; ‘where igno- 
rance is bliss ,’ etc. Andsol1 kept putting it off 
and dreading the final exposure which I knew must 
come sooner or later. I sought for comfort in 
my Bible, and in trying to feel resigned to the will 
ot God whatever it might be, and I did get some 
relief in that way, and all I could do was to kneel 
down and pray for a spirit of resignation to my 
fate. 

“ At last one day, when I was feeling dreadfully 
downhearted, I actually got mad at myself for be- 
ing such a miserable mope over an imaginary evil, 
or at least over the anticipation of evil. I spoke 
right out loud, ‘1 don’t care if I have got a can- 
cer, and am going to die, I am making a miserable 
fool of myself and I won’t any longer.’ I kept 
saying over and over to myself ‘I don’t care, 7 
don't care, 1 DON’T CARE one bit if Iam going to 
die before next year!’ And will you believe me, 
the effect was quite magical? It lifted an awful 
load right off from my heart and I felt so light and 
free that I could hardly keep from shouting aloud 
and clapping my hands. O how thankful I was. 
I wanted to hug every body 1 met and tell them 
all about it. 


‘Well, I had all sorts of experience after that, 
and at times came very near a relapse, but did not 
yield to the temptation, and after a while the whole 
affair seemed like a half-forgotton dream. And 
more than that, the bunch or tumor, or whatever it 
was, actually grew smaller, and finally in about a 
year from the time I first noticed it, I could hardly 
find it unless I took especial pains. I don’t know 
as I expected such a result, but one thing I am 
sure of; when 1 expected a bad result and kept 
my attention fixed upon my breast it certainly grew 








‘worse, and when I refused to think about it or feel 


of it, or to care at all about how it might end, it 





began to get well. Perhaps you can explain it; I 
can only tell how it happened.” G. B.C. 


FOR FESUS’ SAKE. 


In the year 1861, I enlisted in the army. Prior 
to this time I contracted the habit of using tobacco, 
but rather moderately. Changing my mode of liv- 
ing, and being among entire strangers, I sought 
my only favorite—tobacco, and ere ] was aware of 
the evil, I had become such a slave to the use of 
the obnoxious weed that I could not be satisfied a 
moment (unless while eating or sleeping), without 
either a chew in my mouth, or smoking a pipe or 
cigar. I knew it was not only a filthy habit, but 
that, at this rate, it would soon end my days. In 
the year 1863, I was converted to God. I felt 
that God had pardoned my sins, and I tried to con- 
secrate my a// to him, to be used in any way he 
should direct. I was made to feel that the sacri- 
fice was accepted. I continued the use of tobacco, 
intending at some future time to break off from 
using it. Conscience began to sting, and I knew 
that I was using that which did not belong to me, 
(for all was God’s) and I was setting a bad exam- 
ple before my comrades. I resolved to quit the use 
of it. I tried, bat it seemed as though the habit 
was so fastened that I could not break away. Oh, 
what a dear idol, and how loth was I to give it up! 


I tried only in my own strength; and concluded I - 


could not give it up; and after a few days used it 
with greater appetite, if possible, than before. In 
this way I tried several times, but with the same 
result. Amidst the smitings of conscience, I con- 
tinued to use the miserable stuff, pressing the dear 
idol, as it were, nearer my heart, instead of continu- 
ing to strive by the grace of God to rid myself of 
it; but still professing to be wholly the Lord’s, and 
in all other things, trying to do his will. 

About a month after my conversion, I visited a 
sick brother in his tent; we talked about Jesus, 
what he had done for us, and what he was still 
doing. Soon the conversation changed (it must 
have been the Lord’s doing), and “tobacco” be- 
came the topic. I (although not addressed as one 
who used it), could not but admit the habit to be 
wrong, and spoke of having tried to quit it, but 
without success. “I could not.” 

“Oh,” said my brother, “will you not quit it for 
Fesus’ sake?” 

Never, never can I erase from memory’s page 
the occurrence. My mind wandered back in a mo- 
ment to the place from which I had been taken. I 
saw what he had done for me, and then and there 
resolved, that by His grace I would use it no more. 
I took from my mouth a chew and threw it away; 
took out of my pocketall that I had with me and 
threw it away, went to my tent and likewise disposed 
of what I had in my valise, and asked God to destroy 
the appetite for it. \t was done, and for more than 
two years I have not desired it inany way. Praise 
God! He has power to cleanse us from not only 
one sin but a//. Hallelujah !—Zarnest Christian. 


THE METHODS OF DISTINGUISHED AUTHORS. 
—lIt is interesting to know what method our most 
distinguished authors employed in the composition 
of their works. David Hume, for instance, wrote 
rapidly, but corrected slowly and laboriously. His 
pages are full of erasures. In the writings of Gib- 
bon the erasures Fre few, for he made all his cor- 
rections in his mind, and never wrote a sentence 
until he had balanced and amended it to his entire 
satisfaction, either seated in his arm-chair or walk- 
ing in his balcony at Lausanne, with the Lake of 
Geneva below him. 


Dr. Adam Smith walked slowly up and down 
his room while dictating to his clerk. Hence it 
has been alleged that his sentences are nearly all 
of the same length, each containing exactly as 
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much as the clerk could take down while the doctor 
took a single turn. 

Adam Smith acknowledged that in lecturing he 
was more dependent than the generality of Profes- 
sors on the sympathy of his class. ‘“ During a 
whole session,” he said, “a certain student, with a 
plain but expressive countenance, was of great use 
to me in judging of my success. He sat conspicu- 
ously in front of a pillar. I had him constantly in 
my eye. If he leaned forward to listen, all was 
right, and I knew that I had the ear of my class ; 
but if he leaned back in an attitude of listlessness, 
I felt at once that all was wrong, and that I must 
change either the subject or the style of my ad- 
dress.” 

Adam Smith disliked nothing more than that 
moral apathy—that obtuseness of moral perception 
which prevents a man from not only seeing clearly, 
but feeling strongly, the broad distinction between 
virtue and vice, and which, under the pretext of 
liberality, is all-indulgent even to the blackest 
crimes. At a party at Dalkeith Palace, where 
Mr. . in his mawkish way, was finding pallia- 
tions for some villainous transaction, the Doctor 
waited in patient silence till he was gone, and then 
exclaimed, “ Now I can breathe more freely. I 
can not bear that man; he has no éadignation in 
him.” —.Sketches of Old Times and Distant Places, 
Fohn Sinclair. 
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MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 13, 1875. 


SUNDAY VISITORS. 


The Oncida Community desire one quiet day in 
the week, and so announce to the public that they 
prefer not to receive visitors on Sunday. On 
other days, visitors will be treated by the Commu- 
nity with their usual hospitality.—Ovzerda Papers. 

Our friends and neighbors may be a little sur- 
prised at the above announcement and think that 
we are about to return to the old-fashioned custom of 
“keeping Sunday,” as a day set apart for religious 
purposes. Such is not the case however, and we 
will try and explain why we wish to have our 
grounds and dwelling free from visitors on that day. 

During the week, from early Monday morning 
until late Saturday night, our family of two-hundred 
and fifty are more or less scattered over our large 
farm, in our shops, and factories ; part live at the 
“ Villa,” and only come over thrice a week to our 
evening meetings ; many are off on business, buy- 
ing or selling goods, fruit, Silk, or cattle; parties 
are at “Joppa,” and elsewhere, and so it is only on 
Sunday that we can all get together as one family 
at our O. C. home. We find that in order to pre- 
serve and strengthen the home feeling and family 
unity, that it is advisable, nay almost necessary, 
that we should all come together as often as one 
day in seven, when we can be free from the whirl 
and excitement of outside business and contact 
with the world. 

Do not imagine that we wish to make Sunday a 
mere day of idleness, or pleasure-seeking. In one 
sense it is one of our busiest days; but itis of a 
different character from the rest of the week. Our 
criticism club meets on Sunday, often spending 
several hours upon the “subjects” who have accu- 
mulated during the week. Our Business Board, 
Financial, Hardware, Silk and_ Fruit Boards 
meet for consultation in regard to business poli- 
cy, etc. We have our ‘ CIRCULAR bee,” early Sun- 
day morning, when the CIRCULAR is folded and pre- 
pared for the mail. Sunday is the day when we 
attend to the zztfernal work, Community politics, 
and if we haye a throng of visitors to entertain, it 
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seriously interferes with this work, and prevents 


| our making it what we desire—a day of busy yet 





quiet enjoyment of our home, free from the bustle 
of Sunday callers and idlers who have apparently 


nothing else to do but to lounge about our-grounds, | 


and drift hither and yon through our halls, and 
stairways. Is this asking too much? G. E. C. 


THE RICH MEN’S PRINCIPLE. 


E have endeavored to show that the credit 

system is a hazardous plan on which to do 
business—so hazardous that it ought to be abol- 
ished. It is too nearly allied to gambling, through 
what is considered justifiable speculation. 
cash principle is the successful one, perhaps the 
only successful one, in the long run. Those who 
doubt the importance of these propositions have 
only to study the lives of the great money kings of 
this country to be convinced at least that the cash 
principle in business is the rich men’s principle. 
For the satisfaction of those who can not readily 
obtain such information, and as an addition to our 
last week’s argument, I will string together some 
striking passages relating to the business careers of 
our wealthiest men which I have found in a book 
entitled, “‘ Twenty Years in Wall Street,” by Mat- 
thew Hale Smith, LL. D. 

Of CoMMODORE VANDERBILT it is said: 

“He began life poor, but with his first freight he 
adopted the cash principle, on which he transacts 
his now gigantic business. In his heaviest tran- 
sactions he pays cash for every thing.” 

His operations in stocks are no exception. He 
never buys ona margin, but pays the full price, 
and therefore does not speculate in the unjustifi- 
able sense. The author says: 

“ Men who ‘buy long’ and hold what they buy, 
reap golden fortunes. They defy the fluctuations 
of the street. . . . Vanderbilt is one of this class, 
—the only railroad man in the street, it is said, 
who makes money for himself and his stockholders. 
He goes into the market and buys what he wants. 
It isa common thing for him to buy five millions 
of stock. He pays cash for all he buys and then 
locks it up. He has no credit, and is admitted to 
be the sharpest speculator in Wall Street.” 

Asan instance of moneyed security we are point- 
ed to the ASTORs : 

“One of the most remarkable families in Ameri- 
ca is that of the Astors. They seem to have de- 
fied all the ordinary laws of trade success. The 
third generation maintains the high rank in wealth 
that was won by the first. . . . Neither in Boston, 
Philadelphia, nor any of our large cities has proper- 
ty descended to a third generation, so statistics 
show. The line of business peculiar to John Ja- 
cob Astor was accepted and carried out by his 
sons. The wealth he accumulated has not been 
scattered. . . . William B. Astor carries out every 
wish of his father. His two sons are trained in 
the same line and will carry out the business in the 
same old methods. The fourth generation gives 
promise of following in the footsteps of their 
fathers.” 

The principle on which they act is shown in the 
account of John Jacob Astor’s start in life. It is 
said : 

‘He was a poor, uneducated boy, and he trudged 
on foot from home to the seaport from which he 
was to sail. A small bundle held all his worldly 
effects. He had enough to secure a common 
steerage passage. He expected to land penniless 
on American soil. Outside of his native village 
he paused, and cast towards it one last, long look. 
Beneath the linden tree under which he stood he 
formed three resolutions: ‘I will be honest, I will 
be industrious, 7 will never gamble. He kept 
these resolutions to the day of his death.” 

Mr. A. T. STEWART had, it seems, a very nar- 
row escape from being swamped by the credit 
system when he first began business ; but he was 
keen enough to see the meaning of his danger and 
to learn the proper lesson from it. This is the 
incident : 

“Mr. Stewart began business when merchants 
relied upon themselves. It was not easy to obtain 
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credit. Banks were few and cautious. Bankruptcy 
was regarded as a disgrace andacrime. Traders 
made money out of their customers, and not out of 
their creditors. To an accident, which would have 
swamped most men, Mr. Stewart is indebted for 
his peculiar style of business and his colossal 
fortune. While doing business in his little store, 


| a note became due, which he was unable to pay. 


A_ shopkeeper, with a miscellaneous stock of 
goods, not very valuable, in a store twelve feet 
front, had little to hope from the banks. His friends 
were short. He resolved not to be dishonored. 
He met the crisis boldly. His indomitable will, 
shrewdness and energy came out. He resolved 
not only to protect his note, but to protect himself 
from being again in such a position. He marked 
every article in his store down below the wholesale 
price. He flooded the city with hand-bills, origi- 
nating the selling-off-at-cost style of advertising. 
He threw his hand-bills by thousands into the 
houses, basements, stores, steamboats, and _ hotels 
of the city. He told his story to the public; what 
he had and what he proposed to sell. He promised 
them not only bargains, but that every article 
would be found just what it was guaranteed to be. 
He took New-York by storm. He created a 
furor among housekeepers. The little shop was 
crowded with suspicious, half-believing persons in 
search of bargains. Mr. Stewart presided in 
person. He said but little, offered his goods, and 
took the cash. To all attempts to beat him down, 
he quietly pointed to the plainly-written price on 
each package. He had hardly time to eat or sleep. 
His name became a household word on every lip. 
Persons bought the goods, went home, and ex- 
amined them. They found not only that they had 
not been cheated, but had really got bargains. 
They spread the news from house to house. Ex- 
cited New-York filled Mr. Stewart’s shop, and 
crowded the pavement in front. Long before the 
time named in the handbill for stopping the sale, 
the whole store was cleaned out, and every article 
sold for cash. The troublesome note was paid, 
and a handsome balance left over. Mr. Stewart 
resolved to purchase no more on credit. The mar- 
ket was dull, cash scarce, and he was enabled to 
fill up his store with a choice stock of goods at a 
small price. In that little shanty on Broadway he 
laid the solid foundation of that colossal fortune 
which towers to the height of thirty millions. 
Though Mr. Stewart sells goods on credit, as do 
Other merchants, he buys solely for cash. If he 
takes a note, instead of getting it discounted at a 
bank, he throws it into a safe and lets it mature. 
It does not enter into his business, and the non- 
payment of it does not disturb him. 


Of RoBberT BONNER, founder and proprietor of 
the Mew York Ledger, we have the following ac- 
count : 


“When he came to New York, it was said a 
literary paper could not succeed in the metropolis. 
Such papers could succeed in Boston and Phila- 
delphia, but not out of them. Mr. Bonner pro- 
posed to establish a paper, and make it pay in New 
York, and to set up such a journal as would com- 
mand a circulation throughout all the land. He 
commenced his career in connection with the press, 
ina small way. The great thing was to obtain a 
footing, and that he secured. Wages were small, 
work hard, and only by sharp economy could he 
live. Even then, he kept out of debt. He bought 
nothing he could not pay for. Through his long 
and successful career he has never borrowed a 
dollar, nor signed a note, and he now conducts his 
gigantic business on cash principles. In some of 
his great enterprises he paid out his last dollar, 
but never once did he fail in his venture.” 


JAMES GORDON BENNETT’S start with his paper, 
the Herald, is thus described: 


“On the 6th day of May, 1835, the New York 
Herald was issued from No. 20 Wall-Street. It 
was a small penny sheet. Mr. Bennett was editor, 
reporter, and correspondent. He collected the city 
news, and wrote the money articles. He resolved 
to make the financial feature of his paper a marked 
one. He owed nothing to the Stock Board. If 
he was poor, he was not in debt. He did not dab- 
ble in stocks. He had no interest in the bulls or 
bears. He did not care whether stocks rose or fell. 
He could slash into the bankers and stock-jobbers 
as he pleased. He worked hard. He rose early, 
was temperate and frugal, and seemed to live only 
for his paper. He was his own compositor and er- 
rand boy, collected his own news, mailed his papers, 
kept his accounts, and thus laid the foundation 
of that great success that has made his name as 
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familiar on the Thames and Danube as it is on the 
Hudson. . . . Before the Herald buildings 
were completed, and while Mr. Bennett was mak- 
ing a savage assault on the National Banks, he 
was waited upon by the president of one of the 
banks, who said to him, “ Mr. Bennett, we know 
that you are at great expense in erecting this build- 
ing, besides carrying on your immense business. 
If you want any accommodation you can have it at 
our banks.” Mr. Bennett replied, “‘ Before I pur- 
chased the land, or began to build, I had on deposit 
$250,000 in the Chemical Bank. There is nota 
dollar due on the Hera/d buildings that I can not 
pay. I would pay off the mortgage to-morrow if 
the owner would allow me to. When the building 
is open I shall not owe one dollar to any man, if I 
am allowed to pay. I owe nothing that I can not 
discharge in an hour. I have not touched one 
dollar of the money on deposit in the bank, and 
while that remains I need no accommodation.” 


Each of these men started in life a poor boy, 
dependent on his own exertions. The principle 
which has governed them all is that they would 
not be in any man’s debt. They paid cash as they 
went, and their success has made them known all 
the world over. They are called “lucky men.” 
In a chapter on “ unlucky men” Mr. Smith writes: 


“ At least a thousand men started in life with a 
fairer chance of financial success than Vanderbilt. 
They worked harder than he ever worked— 
energetic, enthusiastic, devoted and persistent 
followers of fortune. They have gone down by 
hundreds, been swept away by stock and commer- 
cial panics, or walk about the streets dilapidated 
specimens of unlucky men. From the moment 
Vanderbilt pushed his little scow from Staten 
Island, and collected his first fare from the 
passengers he was bringing up to the city, to this 
hour, every thing he has touched has prospered. 
He ran steamboats till his name was a terror in all 
our waters. He has always had the best of his 
enemies in every fight. 

“ Stewart’s store is full of bankrupt merchants, and 
is called the “ Hospital for decayed traders.” Stewart 
hires such men to wait on his customers. They 
gather from Boston, Philadelphia, Buffalo, and Chi- 
cago. These men began life with better chances of 
success than Stewart. Why theycould not succeed 
noone can tell. Most of them were honest, sharp, 
keen, and devoted tradesmen. They make first-class 
assistants to Stewart, besides bringing their 
customers with them. They were simply unlucky. 
There is hardly an establishment in New-York ; 
jewelry manufactory, furniture, hardware, and 
houses representing every branch of trade, that 
has not subordinates who have tried business for 
themselves. They are capital business men, and 
there seems to be no reason why they should not 
prosper. As many of them express it, ‘the luck 
was against them.’” 


It is the easiest thing in the world to account 
for the bad luck of these men. 7Zhey bought more 
than they could pay cash for. Vanderbilt and 
Stewart never did that, and herein lies the differ- 
ence in “luck.” Such instances might be multi- 
plied to a great number by sufficient research, but 
these illustrate the principle very forcibly. 

F. W. S. 


OUR WALLINGFORD LETTER. 


CURING THE SECONDARY STAGE OF FEVER AND 
AGUE.—THE NEW BATH-ROOM, ETC. 


DEAR CIRCULAR:—The number of our bathers 
steadily increases and this may be attributed to 
two causes ; the Bath is becoming better known, 
and we are nowin the month which, perhaps above all 
others, is the month of chills. The great variation 
of temperature between the days and nights sends 
to us many a patient whose rheumatic limbs can 
find no relief except in the Turkish Bath. It is 
surprising how many sufferers of this kind we have 
relieved. Men come to the Bath stiff and in pain, 
and go away swinging the arm that had been com- 
paratively useless, and declaring that the cure was 
almost incredible. 

This rheumatism seems to be a secondary stage 
of fever and ague, and is the invariable accompani- 
ment of what is here called dumb ague. The 
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effects of the Turkish Bath on this disease may be 
well illustrated by the experience of a patient 
whom we treated last week. He had been a 
strong, healthy man, but had lately been suffering 
so much from dumb ague and rheumatism that he 
was thoroughly debilitated. He came to us in 
great distress and weakness, and found relief at 
once. The next day he came again and told us 
that he was so weak when he came before that he 
could not appreciate the benefits of the Bath, but 
he went home and slept soundly all night, and 
when he awoke next morning he was so refreshed 
and strong that he felt as if he could tear out the 
side of his house ; he went to work that morning 
the first time in two weeks. That is only one of 
many cases we have had. 

To give your readers some idea of what a 
scourge the ague is to this neighborhood, I will 
mention just one case. A man came here yester- 
day with his wife and three children, the oldest 
about ten years of age; all five sick with fever and 
ague. He.had not been able to work for two 
weeks past, his wife was totally disabled from 
doing her own house-work, and their sufferings 
were increased by those of their children who cried 
night and day without their being able to afford 
them any relief. This was indeed a pitiable case, 
and there are a great many like it that we know 
nothing about except by report. 

We put the man into one bath and the rest of 
his family into another; in an hour the man and 
his children were looking bright and cheerful, and 
were entirely free from pain ; the woman had been 
a greater sufferer than the others and did not get 
much immediate relief, but in an hour more she 
was as well as the rest of them. 


Some of our patients have been interviewed by 
the New York Daily Graphic. A reporter from 
that journal came here on Saturday last and in- 
spected our Turkish Bath, so you may expect a 
report of our doings from a more disinterested 
point of view. 

Our new Bath-rooms are now open to the pub- 
lic. In addition to the small Turkish-Bath in our 
own dwelling-house, which is now used exclusively 
by the family, we have the first Bath that we built 
for public use consisting of a hot-room eight and 
a-half feet long by six feet wide, a sprinkling-room 
the same length and five feet wide, and a cooling: 
room about twelve feet square, furnished with 
lounges and stalls for dressing. This we use prin- 
cipally for a Ladies’ Bath. Then there is an office 
in which to receive people, and the new Bath 
which we have lately completed. This comprises 
a hot-room thirteen feet long by seven feet eight 
inches wide, and heated by a stove made for us by 
Messrs. Bramhall & Deane, of New-York; it is 
simply a cylinder made of thick sheet-iron lined 
with fire brick, and furnished with a grate and coil 
of pipe. Ina loft immediately over the hot-room 
we have two large wooden tanks into which we 
pump water from a well, by a pump driven by 
water-power. These tanks contain about four 
hundred gallons each, and one of them is con- 
nected with the coil in the stove by two pipes, so 
that the water continually circulates through the 
coil and back into the tank, thus supplying all the 
hot water that we need. 

For the sprinkling process, a pipe passes from 
each tank down into the sprinkling-room, and to 
each is attached a taucet that lets the water into a 
hose that terminates in a rose, so that by opening 
or partly closing either faucet, the temperature of 
the sprinkle can be adjusted to the pleasure of the 
bather. 

The stove cost us sixty dollars and is a complete 
success. Next to the hot-room is the room for 
sprinkling, etc. ; this is ten feet long by seven feet, 
and contains two shampooing boards. Then we 
have a small room adjoining, which we use for 
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drying off in, and sometimes for an invalid’s room ; 
and next to it is the cooling-room, twelve feet by 
twenty, with dressing stalls, lounges, etc. The 
cost of this entire establishment, furnished with 
toweling, brushes, soap, and in fact everything as 
it now stands, has been $800, and we reckon that 
we here have facilities for bathing 170 persons in 
ten hours. The most that we have yet had an 
opportunity of bathing in any one day, in addition 
to our own family, is thirty-three. 

Our neighboring city, Meriden, is well stirred on 
the subject of the Turkish Bath. Last Sunday we 
had twenty-four persons in the Bath from that city, 
and every day brings us visitors from there who 
regret that they have nota similar establishment 
nearer home. 

We hope that our example will stimulate others 
to give to every city and town and village in the 
Union a commodious Turkish Bath. A. E. 

W. C., Sept. 8, 1875. 


HOME ITEAMS. 


ONEIDA. 


THE grapes, which hang on the vines in wonder- 
ful clusters this year, are beginning to ripen. 


THE raspberry season is over, but a few quarts 
are yet occasionally gleaned from the bushes in 
the field “over west.” 


WE hada fortnight of very warm, not to say 
hot, weather after the twenty-second of August; 
at the end of this time there came up a high wind, 
then some very smart showers, and since than the 
weather has felt more like Autumn. 

TuIs isa great region for hop-raising. The far- 
mers in this vicinity and for miles around us are 
extensively engaged in the cultivation of this plant, 
which they say yields them far better profits than 
than the old staple productions, potatoes, tur- 
nips, squashes, cabbages, and the like. There is an- 
other charm about the business, which the farmers 
do not mention, but which no doubt has its effect in 
making the raising of hops more popular than 
farming in general, and that is, the hop harvest. 
‘Then is the time when the farm-houses are filled 
with young people, not only from the surrounding 
neighborhood, but from the adjoining cities and 
towns. These occasions are always festive ones, 
for beside the novelty of working in gregarious 
groups during the day, the evenings are made joy- 
ous with games and dances. Sundays the farmers 
harness up their double team before a long wagon 
and take these “ pickers”’ to ride, and the Commu- 
nity being a convenient distance as an objective 
point, they seldom fail to give us a call. 


We shall have to confess that the novelty of these 
visits, so far as we are concerned, is somewhat 
worn off; and last Sunday when ten or a dozen 
wagon-loads of ‘‘hop-pickers”’ thronged our houses 
and grounds, we began to wish they might find 
some other interesting spot to visit. While to 
most of them there was the interest of novelty in 
running to the top of the tower, visiting the hall 
and library, wandering over the gardens and around 
our buildings, to us it was an old, old story, and 
quite a tiresome one at that. Indeed, we began to 
feel somewhat invaded, and in order to protect our 
little ones from so much contact with strangers as 
well as from their unpleasant gazing, we were 
obliged to take them to the banks of the creek, and 
other parts of the farm, where they ate their din- 
ner, and staid until evening. 


Busy times at the Arcade. From six in the 
morning until late at night the hiss of steam and 
the clatter of tin cans resound throughout the 
huge “packing-room,” and through the day a 
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hundred men, women and children, are working with 
might and main to dispose of the cart-loads and 
wagon-loads, and even car-loads of fruits and 
vegetables which pour in upon us. The corn 
packing is just now getting fairly started for the 
season and we will stop long enough to describe 
our new “filler,” the invention of a prominent 
member of a Syracuse packing-house. 

Clustering around a confused mass of machinery 
and enveloped in a cloud of steam, are half a dozen 
men and women busily employed in cutting corn 
with a patent cutting-machine and feeding it in- 
to the insatiable maw of the “filler” which ever 
and anon sends forth a sepulchral roar as if dis- 
satisfied with the amount or quality of the food it 
receives. Imagine a cast-iron cylinder about 
eight inches in diameter and seven feet long. In- 
side this cylinder is another, made of copper about 
six inches in diameter and open at both ends. 
Extending through this copper tube is a “ worm,” 
which is supported by bearings outside at each 
end of the copper cylinder. At the lower extremity, 
for the whole machine stands on a gentle in- 
cline, is a tight brass box or chamber which opens 
directly into the copper cylinder. Within this box 
are two brass wheels which are made to revolve to- 
ward each other by means of proper gearing and 
crank outside. The method of operating the machine 
is as follows : Steam is admitted into the outside or 
iron cylinder which surrounds the copper cylinder. 
The corn as it drops down from the cutting- 
machine which stands on an elevated platform, is 
rapidly shoveled into the upper end of the copper 
cylinder through a brass hopper attached to the 
end. As fast as the corn is fed into the hopper it 
is caught by the “ worm ” and is slowly carried the 
entire length of the copper cylinder being thorough- 
ly cooked iz-/ransitu by the heat from the steam 
between the two cylinders. Sitting directly be- 
fore the lower end of the cylinder is a man who 
places an empty can on a platform beneath the 
brass box before described, and with a few turns of 
the crank he forces a sufficient amount of hot corn 
into the can, which is instantly seized by an as 
sistant, weighed, and passed on to the “ wipers.” 
When every thing is in working order, one man to 
operate the cutting-machine, and one to run the 
filler with a sufficient number of assistants, will 
cut, cook, and fill four thousand cans of corn per 
day. GRIMM. 


CONCERNING OUR VISITORS. 


SINCE Aug. 20, our journal records the following 
in respect to persons visiting the Community : 


An elderly gentleman from Tennessee spent near- 
ly a week with us. He had been reading our paper 
for several months, and thought that in many re- 
spects his views coincided with ours. He has been 
a temperance lecturer, and has spent a great part of 
his life in advocating reforms of various kinds. 
He has eschewed the use of meat, tobacco, tea, 
coffee, and stimulants of all descriptions tor 
twenty-five years, and has even argued in favor of 
the short dress. For these reasons it seemed to 
him that he was standing on the same platform 
with us. But after hearing him talk—and he 
talked a great ueal (too much some thought)—we 
came to the conclusion that his platform was not 
the same as ours. Hygiene, and obedience to its 
laws, were the principal planks on which he stood. 
He had very little to say on any other subject ; in 
fact, when the matter of our religious life was in- 
troduced, he had a way of ignoring the topic and 
getting back upon his favorite theme. He extolled 
Communism on account of its reforms. But the 
vital part of Communism—its religion—he seemed 
little inclined to discuss. . 

H. S., of Michigan, has lately made us a short 
but pleasant visit. He was accompanied’ by his 
H. has a brother and a 


wife and two little boys. 
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mother living in the Community, and eleven years 
ago he was living here himself. It is strange what 
eleven years can do in changing a person’s appear- 
ance. When he left us, he was a beardless, in- 
experienced youth; he is now a full-bearded man 
of thirty, with the lines of experience plainly 
written on his face. H. grew up here from boy- 
hood, but when he was nineteen or twenty the 
world looked very attractive to him, and he resolved 
to venture into it alone to seek his fortune, or 
rather experience. And experience he found. 
After he left us, he made various attempts at getting 
a living in different places and at different trades, and 
finally he went to Michigan. Here he got married. 
He was honest and industrious, but for self-support, 
he found it necessary to toil early and late. The 
world was not an elysium, though he was fortunate 
in selecting a wife who was willing to share his 
trials as well as joys. As time went on, Providence 
so arranged it, that his heart was turned back to 
his first love for Christ and the Community; his 
wife also became interested in what she read and in 
what H. told her about us, and finally they mutually 
applied to be received as members. We had never 
seen his wife before, but were pleased with her 
general spirit and deportment. They were both 
modest in their request to become members, and 
returned to their Western home with our sympathy 
and best wishes for their future. 

Not many days ago, a gentleman eighty-two 
years of age called. He was a native of Ireland, 
but long ago became a resident of Philadelphia. 
He had a brusque manner which did not at first 
impress us favorably, but after some conversation 
we concluded that he was quite an interesting old 
gentleman. He called on us because he heard that 
we made good silk. Heis a dealer intailor’s goods. 
He made the first Canton flannel ever made in this 
country, forty years ago. He afterward became 
the proprietor of the Globe Mills and failed, owing 
to the rascality of some one else, thereby losing 
every thing. He then went into trade. He has 
never used any American silk, but purchased $150 
worth while here. He told us that he made inqui- 
ries about us at Oneida, and every one assured 
him that “the Community would do exactly what 
they said they would do.” 


A gentleman of fine appearance and culture, 
from Louisville, Ky., spent one or two days with us 
lately. He is a Scotchman by birth. Before the 
war he was editor of the Household Fournal, and 
at that time corresponded with some of our people. 
He was very modest, and encroached very little on 
our time in waiting on him, and yet he insisted on 
paying when he left. 

On Saturday, the 29th ult., a minister and 
his wife from New York city arrived, and by 
invitation remained with us over Sunday. They 
were interesting people, and impressed us as simple- 
hearted Christians. They are connected with the 
city missions, and are very earnest in their labors 
to reform the poor of the city. The evening be- 
fore they left Mr. said to thefamily: “I would 
like to return my thanks for the kindness we have 
received during our visit. You are aware of the 
difference between your faith and that of the 
churches, and will not think it strange that a 
person who has so recently heard of you, should 
differ from you in many respects. I feel that you 
are far ahead of me, but not because there is is no 
union between your faith and mine. I have been 
content to receive many points in the faith ot 
Christ and stop there, while the family here have 
gone forward—perhaps so far that we may never 
get together. My one desire is to know all I can of 
Christ and his work, and enjoy him. I don’t have 
much time for reading when engaged in my usual 
work, but during my vacation I have read nearly 
half through the Berean, beginning with the first 
word. It has given me a great deal of joy. It 
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seems strange that I have not seen these 
truths before. It is unnecessary to say what 
the differences of belief are to which I re- 
ferred. Nothing in regard to your social principles 
has taken my attention in one way or the other. I 
have not had an opportunity to read on that point, 
but the general impression I have is such as to 
commend them to my own ideas and feelings. I 
believe there is a bond of union that brings us near 
together—a bond of perfectness in Jesus our 
Savior.” 


APROPOS of the “bees” which we mentioned 
last week as in vogue twenty years ago and more, 
here is a letter from Mrs. C. A. Miller, written 
Sept. 18, 1852, in which she describes them quite 
fully : 

THE 


CORN-CUTTING BEE. 


“You have often heard us speak of our mass- 
gatherings, or as we call them, Bees, for out-door 
employment, as one of the most novel and pleasing 
characteristics of the Community life. I will en- 
deavor to describe one of these storming parties to 
you; though I am aware it requires the powers of 
a far abler painter than I am, to give you a faithful, 
life-like picture. 

“The season for out-door ‘bees’ begins in the 
latter part of August, and continues till all the 
autumn work, such as cutting oats, and corn, 
gathering beans and apples, husking, etc., is finished. 

“ Let us take for our specimen, a bee for cutting 
corn, the description which is just now in vogue. 
The day selected for the occasion, is mild and 
pleasant; and in the forenoon the chiefs of the 
farming department are employed in getting to- 
gether and sharpening tools, and making arrange- 
ments. At the dinner table notice is given that a 
bee will come off in the afternoon at half-past two 
o’clock ; and the place of preliminary meeting is 
under the ‘butternut tree’. This notice quickens 
the movement of the in-door machinery, at once ; 
and if there isa prospect of some part lagging, a 
little extempore bee is called, to do up the after- 
dinner work, such as clearing and setting tables, 
washing dishes, etc., At the hour specified, the 
bell rings, and groups of men, women, and children 
commence gathering under the ‘butternut tree’. 
A merry sight it is too: mirth and frolic are 
specially abundant: every one seems inspired by 
the occasion, with a gush of the free, buoyant 
spirit of childhood. The dress of the women is 
sometimes odd, but picturesque, and well adapted 
for rapid motion, crossing fields and fences, 
passing between the rows of corn, etc., It con- 
sists generally of frock, pantalets, sun-bonnet and 
gloves. 

“ When ail are assembled, that is, some ninety or a 
hundred, men, women, and children, the chief calls 
off the names as they have been previously drawn, 
and arranged in groups. A group comprises four 
men to cut the corn, four women to take it and 
form it into stooks, and a man for a binder, who 
follows, with a woman carrying an armful of straw. 
to bind the stooks. When the groups are all 
organized, the men take each one a corn-cutter on 
his shoulder, and with a lady for his companion, 
the procession marches to the field of operations. 
Now we are there. Each group takes a certain 
number of rows, and the process of cutting, carry- 
ing the stalks, and binding, commences with great 
spirit. In the course of a few moments this army 
of happy workers are spread over a large field: 
and the results of their sport are seen in the rapid 
fall of the luxuriant green stalks before the swift 
strokes of the cutters—and then, as if by magic, 
the tall stooks rise on every hand, changing the 
face of the field as rapidly as an army of locusts 
is said to do; not however, like them, leaving 
famine and desolation behind, but bountiful tokens 
of plenty and fruitfulness. It is an animating 
spectacle to watch the party as now they plunge 
into the green depths of the corn, and anon emerge 
on the other side of the field, with the long rows 
of stooks behind them as trophies of their march. 

“In this way, field after field is harvested, with- 
out much weariness and with the keen relish of 
healthful sport. Old and young—men, women, 
and children, uniting in these gatherings, each adds 
to the enthusiasm and enjoyment of the whole. 


“For women, ¢he Bee is an unparallelled oppor- 
tunity for excercise in the open air—and in com- 
panionship with men, too, which is of itself in- 
vigorating—and for men it takes off the ruggedness 
and drudgery of labor, by association with those 
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whose presence naturally calls out the refinement 
and chivalry of their nature.” 


“OUR TEETH AND THEIR 
PRESERVATION.” 





oo one has sent us a little pamphlet with 
the above title, which is “one of the course 
of popular lectures delivered at the Medical Col- 
lege of Ohio, (by L. P. Meredith, M. D., D. D. 5.), 
at the beginning of the session of 1874-5.” We 
find nrany ideas from its perusal which strike us as 
very sensible, and which we think ought to be more 
universally known. We copy the following: 


“Teeth have external indications of health as well 
as individuals have, and the experienced observer can 
tell by certain characteristics, their inherent soundness 
or weakness, and their capability of resisting disease, 
just as the medical expert can read by outward appear- 
ances the bodily condition. It may be well to describe 
particularly what are regarded by dentists as first-class 
teeth, as far as perfect material, solid construction, and 
durability are concerned, allowing much liberty of taste 
in deciding which are the most beautiful. 


Such teeth are of medium length and width; the 
color is acreamy white, with a faint yellowish border 
near the margin of the gums, gradually shading off and 
blending with the general color of the crowns; their 
longitudinal surfaces are perfectly regular with no pits 
or depressions; their cusps are not strongly marked ; 
no deep depressions nor fissures are observed on their 
grinding surface, and the enamel shows no delicate 
fractures on the closest examination. Teeth that cor- 
respond with this description in all respects, except in 
freedom from pits, fissures and depressions, may, by the 
assistance of the dentist, be made to rank equa!ly with 
them. The same quality of tooth-substance is present, 
but the quantity has been insufficient to make a con- 
tinuous surface. By filling the imperfect point with an 
imperishable material, the teeth are made absolutely 
perfect. Leaving the teeth of the first class, we find 
that the further the departure from their characteristics, 
and the nearer the approach to imperfect shape—to very 
large or very small size, to breadth and shortness, to 
length, narrowness, and delicacy of form, to pearly 
whiteness, to deep yellow, to bluish or grayish tinge— 
the more susceptible are they to decay. * * * * * * * 


The quality of the teeth depends considerably upon 
peculiarities transmitted from parent to child; much 
more upon the nature of the material supplied to the 
system during their formation. The building up of the 
teeth has often been compared to the building of a 
house. If the workmen are weak, sickly and incompe- 
tent, and if poor brick, stone, mortar and timber are 
furnished, only a weak and unsubstantial structure may 
be expected. 

The organs of the body are the workmen; if they 
are debilitated by manner of living, by injurious habits, 
by lack of pure air, or exercise, or wholesome food, 
they are inefficient laborers. If the food taken by the 
{mother previous to the birth of the child, or during 
the nursing period, or by the child after weaning, is 
deficient in those elements or principles which are nec- 
essary, we have the impoverished material from which 
bad teeth are formed. 

The most important ingredient required for the for- 
mation of good sound teeth is the phosphate of lime. 
This might be supplied in large quantities in bread, 
which article of food has always been considered of 
such importance to the human economy as to be termed 
“the staff of life.” ‘The distribution of the elements 
in wheat answers the wants of the system better than 
in any other grain. But nearly every year we have new 
processes discovered for making flour finer and whiter 
and for sifting off the outer portions of the grain, which 
contain fourteen times as much material for bone, teeth, 
brain, and muscle as fine flour does, 

We know that many parents eat only that bread which 
is made from this kind of flour, and many children are 
almost brought up on such flour with sugar and butter 
added. 

Other articles of food contain the phosphates, of 
course ; but the bones must be supplied, and being con- 
stantly in active employment, they monopolize their im- 
portant ingredient and leave the teeth to suffer. 





* * * * * + * 


The first great mistake the parents make is in neglect- 
ing the temporary teeth. Ycu will see by reference toa 
diagram that there are twenty teeth in this set—ten 
above and ten below: two central incisurs, two lateral in- 
cisors, two cuspids, two first molars, and two second mo- 
lars, ineach jaw. The cuspids above are called “eye 
teeth ” also, and those below are called “‘ stomach teeth.” 
These are all erupted by the time that the child is two 
years of age. Generally there are present fissures, 
which soon become enlarged into considerable cavi- 
ties. These should be filled at the earliest practicable 
moment, before the operation becomes painful, and be- 
fore the child has experienced the toothache. 

If the operation is painless, the little patient is gener- 
ally quite tractable, and the teeth may he filled substan- 
tially with gold, so as not to require renewal of the 
fillings. Even if there should be struggling and resis- 
tance, simple plastic fillings may generally be put in; 
but these must be renewed. The brush and powder 
should be used frequently to preseive the fillings and 
prevent other decay; and, every few months, the den- 
tist should exacaine the teeth, and do further filling if 
necessary, * * * Beneath each of the twenty temporary 
teeth is forming a permanent substitute, which, as it be- 
comes further and further developed, presses upon the 
root or roots above it, causing absorption, and ultimate 
loosening and removal. If the temporary teeth are re- 
moved toosoon—before the permanent ones are ready to 
fill the vacancies—there is an absorption of the bony struc- 
ture, or a shrinking of the arch: then when the teeth of 
the second set make their appearance, there is not suffi- 
cient room for them, and irregularities. 

On the other hand, the temporary teeth should not be 
suffered to remain toolong. Occasionally, on account of 
certain explicable causes, the roots of one or more of 
the temporary set are not absorbed, and the correspond- 
ing permanent teeth take abnormal positions inside or 
outside the arch. 

Before leaving this subject, I would say that if all 
other arguments fail, parental consideration for the com- 
fort of the child should influence us. If the teeth are 
filled at the first appearance of decay, pain is prevented ; 
if they are unattended to, violent toothache and the suf- 
fering of extraction are the results. 

[ To be continued.] 


TEMPERED GLASS. 

A contributor to Chamber's Fournal writes as 
follows concerning the discovery by M. Alfred de la 
Bastie, of La Bresse, near Lyons, France, of a 
method of annealing or tempering glass, without 
injuring its transparency : 

“As yet, the details of the process are kept secret, but 
an outline of its main features has been published by 
M. De la Bastie. The liquid in which the glass is 
tempered is acompound of melted wax and resin and 
various oils, and these ingredients are mixed in different 
proportions, according to the purpose tor which the 
glass is intended. ‘The liquid is raised to a high temp- 
erature in a large vat, and in order to prevent its taking 
fire with the heat, the air is carefully excluded from it. 

“ At a little distance is an oven, in which the glass is 
raised to a red heat, so that it is very near its melting 
point. From the oven, a metallic slide (which, by means 
of a pivot, can be inclined to any required angle), com- 
municates with a table fixed in the vat, and having the 
same inclination as the slide. As soon as the glass 
has reached the required temperature in the oven, 
it is pushed out upon the slide, and descends by 
it to the inclined table in the vat ; the depth to which it 
is allowed to sink in the oil being regulated by a kind of 
brake, which stops at the proper point. It is allowed 
to remain there for about a minute, and then a self-act- 
ing rake draws it into a metal frame, and this is removed 
from the vat, and the glass is allowed to cool. Some 
more glass meanwnile has taken its place in the 
vat, and so the manufacture of the verre trempé 
goes on without ceasing. Thus, the process is a very 
simple, cheap and rapid one, and it is calculated that 
in this way one furnace and vat, served by three work- 
men, could, in twenty-four hours, temper 18,000 watch- 
glasses at a cost of fifteen francs, or about twelve shil- 
lings and sixpence. M. De la Bastie has succeeded in 
tempering glass whose thickness is measured by a few 





milimétres as well as heavy plate-glass. It is as trans- 

parent as ordinary glass, but so hard that it can be 

thrown on the ground withvut injury. The diamond 

will not cut it, but it can be cut or pierced with the sand- 

blast and engraved with powerful acids. It has, however, 

a different refractive power from ordinary glass, and the 

Academy of Sciences of Turin has just begun a series 

of experiments on its optical properties in the refraction 

and polarization of light, with a view tu its employment 

in making scientific instruments. The tempered glass 
is estimated to be about fifty times as strong as ordinary 

glass, and it is, moreover, very elastic, a circumstance 

to which it perhaps owes much of its strength. A 

curved sheet of tempered glass was placed on the 

ground by Prof. De Luynes, with.its concave side down- 

ward, a man then stood on its convex surface, and it 

bent under his weight without breaking, resuming its 
original form as soon as he stepped off it. Watch- 

glasses were submitted to the same test, a man placing 

his heel upon one of them, and then throwing his weight 
upon it without being able to break it. Panes of glass, 
plates, candlesticks, watch-glasses, were thrown into 
the air and fell to the ground without breaking, the 
lighter pieces uf glass rebounding from the floor. ‘You 
see,’ said M. De Luynes, ‘when you ask for verre 
trempé in ashop you can always make sure that the 
dealer is offering you the real thing, for you can test it by 
throwing it on the floor.’ A plate of tempered glass 

placed over a spirit-lamp close to the flame bore an in- 
tense heat without breaking. A glass cup of cold water 
was placed on a fire, and left there until the water 
boiled, without any injury to the glass ; and similar ex- 
periments have been perfurmed with oil, sulphuric acid, 
and other liquids which have even a higher boiling- 

point than water. M. de la Bastie believes that his 
glass can therefore be used in making cooking utensils. 
It certainly will be very valuable for retorts and other 
glass instruments in the chemist’s laboratory. These 
instruments are at present constantly liable to fracture 
and often with very unfortunate results. In a course of 
careful experiments, the resistance of the verre trempé 
was compared with that of ordinary glass. The plates 
of glass were of equal size and thickness, and a piece 
of copper weighing about two and a-half ounces was 
successively dropped upon them from gradually increas- 
ing heights. In no case did the ordinary glass resist the 
fall of the copper from a greater height than three feet 
while the verre trempé was unbroken when the fall of 
the copper was twelve feet. On examining it, metallic 
marks were noticed on its surface, and the copper was 
found to be dinted by the violence of the blow! A visi- 
tor to M. de la Bastie’s work-shop, after witnessing 
this experiment, said jestingly: ‘Well, Sir, all you 
have to do now is to roof our houses with glass.’ The 
joke suggested a new test to the inventor. He sent for 
a roofing-tile. It was broken by the fall of a five-ounce 
weight from a height of six feet ; while the same weight 
was dropped from a height of over ten feet on a plate 
of verre trempé one-third of an inch in thickness with- 
out doing it the least harm. When this glass is broken 

by an over-severe strain, it resolves itself into a heap of 
small fragments like those of a Prince Rupert’s drop, 
and one can plunge with impunity the bare hand into a 
heap of this vitreous dust. This is a great advantage, 
as the fall of broken skylights and glass roofs would be 
quite harmless to those who chanced to be beneath, if 
they were made of verre trempé. But such an accident 
would then be almost impossible. M. De la Bastie is 
building a great manufactory, and establishing agencies 
for the working of his invention, and there is no doubt 
that is has a great future before it. The glass roofs of 
railway stations and work-shops, huge buildings of glass 
like the Crystal Palace, conservatories, the beautiful 
windows of Gothic churches, are all at preseut liable to 
damage from storms of hail and wind. Once the verre 
trempe comes into use, all these great surfaces of glass 
will be as durable as walls and roofs of steel, and the 
saving of repairs and the sense of security thus obtained 
will more than compensate for the slight additional cost. 
We have already referred to its use in the laboratory and 
in the kitchen, but it would take a volume to reckon up 
all the purposes for which it can be employed. A revo- 
lution in glass-making has begun in M De la Bastie’s 
quiet laboratory at La Bresse. He has achieved what 
seemed impossible, and changed the meaning of words. 
Who, will talk now about things ‘being as brittle as 
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glass?? And as for the venerable proverb that ‘those 
who live in glass houses shouldn’t throw stones,’ the 
owner of a well-made glass house might now laugh at all 
the stone-throwers in Christendom, as he heard their 
harmless missiles rattling on his transparent walls of 
verre trempé.”” 


THE NEWS. 


George A. Smith, one of the leading Morman Apos- 
tles, is dead. 

Five hundred Belgian and some German pilgrims are 
on their way to visit the shrines at Lourdes. 

Fifteen thousand animals are affected by the foot and 
mouth disease in Dorsetshire, England. We are not 
told how fatal it is. 

The strike of the operatives in the cotton mills at 
Oldham, England, has ended. The terms of the work- 
men were accepted, 

William Westervelt is undergoing a trial at Philadel- 
phia for complicity in the abduction of tle boy Charlie 
Ross. He admits that he was intimate with Mosher 
and Douglass who stole the child, but denies any con- 
nection with the crime. 


Messrs. Moody and Sankey have published the bal- 
ance-sheet of their London mission, which is signed by 
Mr. Mathisson, and certified by the Messrs. Turquand. 
The receipts have been £28,238, 9s. 6d., while the ex- 
penses amount to £28,396, 19s. 6d., thus leaving a 
deticit of £158 10s. 

‘The Carlists are reported to be rapidly losing ground 
in Spain. Provinces which they have heretofore held 
now refuse to pay them taxes, and many of their soldiers 
have mutinied and deserted. King Alfonso has sent 
1,000 ex-rebel soldiers to Cuba, and more are to follow 
this month, 

The managers of the direct United States cable an- 
nounce that it is now in perfect working order, the Fara- 
day having completed the repairs on the bad part off 
New Hampshire. ‘The signals are perfect and the line 
will shortly be opened to the public for the transmission 
of messages. The new cable will work in connection 
with the Atlantic and Pacific Company. 

Von Bandel, the sculptor of the Ifermann monument, 
has been granted a pension of 2,000 marks by Emperor 
William, half of the amount to be enjoyed by his wife in 
case she outlives him. There is some discussion of the 
propriety of a further grant to the artist by the Reichs- 
tag, inasmuch as a considerable portion of his own 
property has been swallowed up n the work, and his 
eyesight has suffered material injury. 

U. C. Hill, well known as a violinist, conductor, and 
founder of the New York Philharmonic Society, com- 
mitted suicide Sept. 2. by taking morphine, from the 
effects of which he died on the following day. He was 
born in Boston, went to Europe in 1835, and took les- 
sons of Louis Spohr, the celebrated violinist asd com- 
poser, an American edition of whose Violin School he 
afterwards edited. Atthe time of his death Mr. Hiil 
had become so old that he could no longer retain his 
place in the New York orchestras, and as he had never 
been a close business manager, he began to suffer from 
pecuniary embarassments. The worry of mind which 
resulted, caused him to take his own life. 


Through the correspondent of the London Daily Tele- 
graph, we get further news of the Shakers of the New 
Forest, who are led by Mrs. Girling. It will be remem- 
bered that these people were driven from their houses in 
the New Forvst last December by the sheriff, and were 
forced to live in barns and under hedges for a consider- 
able time. Thev have been living in tents this summer, 
on three acres of land set apart for their use by a friend. 
They hold religious services in one of the tents, during 
which Mrs. Girling preaches under the influence of the 
spirit, or ‘* power,” which comes upon her. Sheand her 
followers are looking for the personal Coming of Christ 
from day to day. She claims that the Gospel dispensa- 
tion closes with her work, and that Christ will thereafter 
personally reign on this earth, 


The London Mark Lane Express, in its weekly 
review of the corn trade, says the bulk of the harvest. 
has been generally gathered in good order. Another 
ten days of propitious weather will about complete the 
work, The new samples of wheat show great variety ; 
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the quality is much inferior, and in some cases is very 
poor. The crop is short asa whole, and large impor- 
tations will be necessary. Prices generally have only been | 
firm in the Paris and home markets ; while in the pro- 
vincial markets of France they have further declined 
one shilling per quarter, and in some places two shilling. 
In Germany the harvesting has gone well ; prices were 
generally easier, although for future delivery most are 
above the present rates. In Belgium prices have varied, 
but mostly downward. At St. Petersburg prices are 
lower, The harvest in the neighborhood of Dantzig 
has been completed under the most favorable circum- 
stances. The new product is of fine quality and good 
weight, although the total yield is below that of the 
preceding year. 


The Canadian Institute, a literary society of Mon- 
treal, owns a library, some books in which, and especially 
an annual of the Institute, incurred the disapproval of 
the Bishop of Montreal, who demanded that they be re- 
moved. The Institute refused toremove them. There- 
upon the Bishop appealed to the Pope, who issued a 
decree against the obnoxious works. The Institute still 
refusing to submit, the Bishop pronounced a ban upon 
its members, forbidding them the last offices of the Rom- 
ish Church “in the article of death.” JosEPH GUIBORD 
was the member of the Institute who first died after 
this decree. His widow applied for ecclesiastical burial 
for him in consecrated ground, but this was refused by 
the Curé, who felt bound to obey his Bishop. This was 
in 1869. .The case was taken into the courts, and the 
Canadian court of final appeal decided against the 
Curé and Trustees of the cemetery, who had allotted 
the remains of GuiBorD to that part of the cemetery of 
Notre Dame in which malefactors, suicides, and excom- 
municants were buried. Still the Curé refused, and, ap- 
peal being taken to the Privy Council, the Queen issued | 
a decree commanding that Guisorp’s bones be buried 
in consecrated ground. An order under this decree was 


served on the Curé and the funeral appointed for Thurs- 
day, Sept. 2, but the priest did not attend. A mob of 
French Catholics assaulted and, cursing the bones, pelt- 
ed the hearse with stones and other missiles. The 

funeral was delayed, but the burial in consecrated | 
ground will no doubt be enforced. The case has crea- | 
ted a very bitter feeling between the ecclesiastical and | 





civil authorities. 


Heredity shows itself more markedly, it would 
seem, in the arts than in the sciences. Taking 
music we find some remarkable instances. The 
Bach family, which took its rise in 1550 and became 
extinct in 1800, presents an unbroken series of mu- 
sicians for nearly two centuries of that interval. 
The head of the family was Veit Bach, a baker of 
Presburg, and his two sons were the first of the | 
family who were musicians by profession. The de- 
scendants literally ‘“‘overran Thuringia, Saxony, 
and Franconia,” says Papillon. “They were all 
organists, church singers, or what is called in Ger- 
many ‘city musicians.’ When they became too nu- 
merous to live all together, and the members of 
this family were scattered abroad, they resolved to 
meet once a year, on a stated day, with a view to 
keep up a sort of patriarchal bond of union. This 
custom was kept up until nearly the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and oftentimes more than a 
hundred persons bearing the name of Bach—men, 
women, and children—were to be seen assembled. 
In the family are reckoned twenty-nine eminent mu- 
sicians, and twenty-eight of a lower grade.” Ros- 
sini’s family played music at fairs; Beethoven’s 
father and grandfather were musicians ; Mozart’s 
father was Second Capellmeister to the Prince 
Bishop of seaeeeitad —Cornhill neopets, 


A Madison-st. broker + yonnentag noticed a 
gawky-looking negro, evidently just from the rural 
districts, standing around a watermelon wagon, 
casting covetous glances upon the luscious- looking 
berries contained therein. Thinking to have a 
joke at the expense of the darkey, the broker re- 
marked to him: ‘You can have the pick of the 
melons in that wagon for 25 cents.” The darkey 


turned upon him a most contemptuous stare, and re- 

plied : “Sar, does you think I’se de man what broke 

IT hasn’t de amount.” — 
Memphis Appeal. 


de F reedman’ s Bank? 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 








SILK GOODS 


Machine ‘Twist and Sewing Silk of theis own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Also Machines for Measuring the length and Testing the strength 
of Manufactured Silks. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. 
ist sent on application. 


Price- 





STEEL TRAPS. 


Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Muskrat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. 
application. 


Descriptive price-list sent on 





For any of the above articles, 


Address, Oxeipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 
All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed ; Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality; also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in condition to meet the wants of its patrons with prompt- 
ness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


(Sent from the Office of the ONerpa CrrcuLar by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B, Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price, $3.00. 


The Trapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. Py S. Newhouse. Third 
edition: with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1 50. 


8vo. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith, 
an 8vo. pamphlet of 48 pages. By John Humphrey Noyes 


Price 25 cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 
Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in 


Wives,’’ and kindred publications. 
Price 25 cents. 


‘*New America,”’ Spiritual 


By John Humphrey Noyes. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


Price 25 cents. 


Male Continence. 
An 8vo. pamphlet of 24 pages. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, 


Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. * 


Price 25 cents. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘* Dixon and his 
Copyists,’’ **‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,” and ‘*‘ Male Continence,” 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


will be sent to a single ad- 


Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner without 


Meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cents. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price 
$2.00 per vi lume. 


Messrs. TrRupNexk & Company, Book-sellers, Ludgate Hill, 
London, have the ‘* History of American Socialisms,’’ the *‘’l'rap- 
per’s Guide,’’ and the ‘* Hand-Book of the O. C.,”’ for sale. 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


They 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the ONerpa Circucar. 

Also Photographs of J. H. Noyes. Price 25 cents. 


OME-TALKS ; by John Humphrey Noyes. 358 
pages, 12mo. Price $1 50, 

Invaluable to students of Social and Religious science. Reveals 
the afflatus of New ‘Testament Christianity, and the conditions of suc- 
cessful Christian Communism. ‘Tells how to get a pure heart, live a 
pure life, and prepare individuals for — organization on the largest 
scale. Sent post- - - receipt of p 
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